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Pentecost — the Sabbath of Sabbaths — 
the Week of Weeks — the soth Day of 
Easter — the Church has traditionally 
observed as her birthday. On Pentecost 
weekend 2004 several hundred 
Episcopalians, representing nearly every 
congregation, gathered in Tainan to 
celebrate the soth anniversary of the 
founding of our diocese. A few people, 
including Bishop Lai, went down Friday 
evening, but most of us travelled on 
Saturday 29 May. 

The various participating 
congregations provided thematic offerings 
for the Food Fair Saturday afternoon and, in 
the evening, contributed to an 
entertainment programme. There were 
also several discussion-and-study groups, as 
well as games promoting Biblical literacy. 
youll , we all retired to our cabins 
under a major thunderstorm — a reminder 
of the ‘Latter Rain’ mentioned in Joel ii 23 
and traditionally associated with Pentecost. 

On Sunday morning, before the 
formal Pentecost liturgy, we all got 
together, wearing official 5oth-anniversary 
T-shirts, under a bright morning Sun for a 
group photo in a huge ‘50’. Certain 
officious clergypersons made sure to think 
up some last-minute readjustments, just to 
keep us all exercised! In order for the 
pattern to be obvious, most of us were 
required to crouch; this was harder for some 
than for others! 

Although it was only 9:00 a.m. when 
we assembled for the group photo, it was 
hot enough that we were very grateful to 
move on to the powerfully-air-conditioned 
auditorium where the Pentecost liturgy 
would be taking place. The procession 
included banners representing not only the 
Diocese of Taiwan as a rile bat each of 


the participating congregations. In honour 
of Pentecost, the Gospel was read in 
Mandarin, ‘Taiwanese, Japanese, and 
English. 

As part of the Offertory, the various 
parishes & missions of the diocese, one 
after another, offered mission statements, 
which were read by congregational 
representatives from the chancel while all 
the members present of the relevant 
congregation stood. Some of these were 
phrased as prayers, with all present 
responding ‘Amen’. 

During the Japanese Occupation, 
in the first half of the 20th century, 
Anglicans in Taiwan were under the care 
of the Diocese of Osaka. As it happens, 
the current Bishop of Osaka, James Toru 
Uno, is the Primate of the Nippon 
Seikokai, the Japanese branch of the 
Anglican Communion. We were very 
nape? to welcome Archbishop Uno and a 
delegation from Osaka; it was noted that 
among them was a man who had been 
born and baptised here in Taiwan, who 
subsequently moved to Japan after 
Retrocession. Following Bishop Lai's 
sermon and the Creed, there was a formal 
signing of an agreement between the 
Diocese of Taiwan and the Diocese of 
Osaka, with exchange of gifts between the 
two bishops. There was also a 
presentation by a representative of the 
Church of England's Church Missionary 
Society. 

All told, it was with a major liturgical 
blast that the Diocese of Tatwan 
celebrated its first half-century and 
launched its second. Our prayers go forth 
for continued growth and _= spread 
throughout Taiwan of the Good News of 
God's Saving Love and Loving Grace. 


Sharing Our Gifts 


by the Rev. Philip Stringer 


For 50 days last spring, a 
banner hung in the sanctuary of the 
Episcopal Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Taipei, proclaiming the 
good news of our risen Lord with 
bright colors and images of the 
resurrection; butterflies, Calla Lillies, 
and a sun rising over green hills-- all 
displayed on beautifully quilted 
cloth. 

The banner isa gift from Faith 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Glen 
Ellyn, IL, in celebration of the shared 
hope of the two congregations in 
Jesus; a hope that is celebrated at 
Good Shepherd Church everyday in a 
joint ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, U.S.A. and the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America. I am 
blessed to serve as the first jointly- 
called missionary of both churches-- a 
result of the Called to Common 
Mission agreement of 2001. I am a 
pastor of the ELCA, serving a 
congregation of the ECUSA, through 
the global mission departments of 
both churches. 

Crossing lines for the first time 
can be scary, whether it involves 
churches, or someone just walking 
next door to meet a new neighbor-- 
One never can be certain where it 
will lead. One hopes they have 
enough things in common to build a 
relationship on. They are afraid that 
they won't. 

Things in common are 
important. But the wonderful thing 
about the gospel is that the things 
which make each of us_ unique 
become something to celebrate, too. 
Living in grace makes meeting one 
another an experience of discovery 
and growth. 

I continue to admire the faith 
that the people of Good Shepherd 


Church have displayed in 
inviting me to minister here. From 
the beginning it was evident that my 
family and I were welcome-- not only 
to join them in what they are already 
doing, but to combine our gifts with 
theirs so that we might see and do 
things that neither of us had done 
before. 

That has been our experience 
in every corner of this diocese. I have 
been welcomed at events and clergy 
retreats, invited to preach at various 
congregations and lead a _ youth 
retreat. Everywhere and always my 
family and I have been met with 
grace, and Paul’s words of “giving 
thanks for you always,” echo in our 
ears. 

But our life together is not only 
a blessing for ourselves. It is a 
blessing of God to others, too. One of 
the most wonderful results of our 
shared ministry is the witness we 
give to others about the power of 
God’s love. 

In a “foreign” environment, 
non-citizens band together with other 
foreigners-- not only for the practical 
benefits of sharing information and 
resources, but for the emotional 
benefit of being with those who can 
relate to one’s own feelings and 
experience. People feel divided and 
want to feel united. Unfortunately, 
the church is sometimes perceived as 
a place where division is encouraged. 
Different kinds of Christians are 
supposed to go to different kinds of 
churches, and the allusion then is 
that only certain kinds of Christians 
belong or are welcome in various 
churches. 

It has been a perpetual delight 
of mine to invite people to worship 
with us at The Episcopal Church of 


the Good Shepherd. More often 
than not, I am told, “Oh, thank you. 
But I’m not Anglican.” A smile spreads 
on my face. I love what comes next. 
“That’s O.K.,” I say. “Neither am I.” 

The ecumenical commitment of 
the ECUSA is a living expression that 
this is a church dedicated to tearing 
down walls’ of separation, not 
reinforcing them; a church dedicated 
to Christ’s reconciliation beyond all 
else. 

In the winter of 2004, Faith 
Lutheran Church, Glen Ellyn, IL, will 
receive a Christmas gift from their 
brothers and sisters at the Episcopal 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in 
Taipei, Taiwan; Brothers and sisters 
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they didn’t know before, and are 
still getting to know. The silk banner, 
holding a rice paper document written 
in traditional Chinese calligraphy, is a 
gift of love and thanksgiving for the 
ways that God’s mysterious and 
glorious kingdom is expanding in our 
midst. In simple and graceful brush 
strokes, it presents these wonderful 
words of our Lord from the gospel of 
John: 

“And I, when I am lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all people to 
myself.” 

He has been lifted up, and every 
day we are drawn closer together by 
the victory of his love.«c# 


The Postcard Project 


Another way that members of Faith 
Lutheran Church in Glen Ellyn, IL, have 
shared in mission with Good Shepherd, 
Taipei has been through the “Postcard 
Project.” 

Each week, Patty Stringer teaches 15 
children in Good Shepherd’s after school 
care program about the 50 states in the 
United States. They use maps to learn the 
names of major cities, landmarks and 
sites in each state, practicing their English 
pronunciation and spelling. Their maps 
are compiled into a clear book so that 
by the end of the school year, they will 
each have a book about the 50 states to 
keep. 

In October, members of Faith were 
mvited to send postcards from different 
states that they visit throughout this 
school year. So far, we have received 
postcards from 20 states, with duplicates 
from several of them. The children enjoy 
seeing the interesting sites and will get to 
choose cards to keep in their own books 
in May. 

-Patty Stringer 


=> Henry Pan: A Remembrance = 
by the Rev. Dr. Douglas Phillips 


From 1975 to 1977, I served as 
Chaplain to the English speaking 
congregation at Good Shepherd 
Church in Shihlin, working closely 
with then Rector and now retired 
Bishop John Chien. While a student 
at the Episcopal Divinity School 
prior to my ordination and first work 
as a new priest in Taiwan, I had 
developed a deep interest in both 
Christian and Chinese Buddhist 
spirituality and meditative practices. 
This interest preceded by several 
years the deep and exciting dialogues 
between Christian and Buddhist 
contemplatives that continues to 
enrich the spiritual lives of 
practitioners from both traditions. 
As a young seminary student and 
then priest, I found that support for 
such interests was scarce and 
discouragement common. I had 
heard that there was a priest in 
Taiwan who shared these interests 
and wrote to Fr. Pan, who from the 
beginning insisted that I call him 
"Henry" and who promptly sent me 
a paper on Zen meditation and 
contemplative prayer he had written 
while studying in Jerusalem. His joy, 
commitment and deep love for the 
experience of the directly known 
indwelling Christ was immediately 
apparent. Also clear was his 
willingness to explore any path or 
method that would help take him to 
that deep place, and a Hee that was 
Bestel ae free of criticism, 
judgment and fear. Feeling so alone 
in a Church ‘that was at best 
disinterested and at worst overtly 
hostile to such matters, to find such a 


person who was also a pease was like 
finding water in the desert: it was 
quite literally life sustaining and saw 
me through some extremely difficult 
times before, during and after our 
Taiwan adventure. 

Later, in 1988, when my wife 
and I returned to Taiwan for a three 
week "coming home' visit with our 
two daughters, we had _ the 
opportunity to spend an evening in 
conversation with this wonderfully 
kind, cultured and joyful man. He 
danced with my wife and each of m 
daughters, all of whom _¥ still 
remember that evening with Henry. 

In 1989, he wrote me a ore 
letter in response to some books 
had sent him. He expressed a deep 
longing that "the light of the Word 
of God will be made easier to be 
seen through the insight into our 
most inner being and that the 
Incarnation of our Lord my truly 
come into our body as well as our 
spiritual life. That we will breathe, 
talk, work with our whole person in 
complete harmony with the Holy 
One. That our Christian life will be 
filled with the integrity that comes 
with this deep realization." 

Henry knew through 
experience that there is a powerful, 
direct and unmediated relationship 
with the Divinity that is the source 
of everything truly sacred. When we 
have tasted that, our lives and how 
we live them are forever changed. I 
will always be grateful for the gentle, 
compassionate and loving way this 
fine man touched my life and that of 
my family. 


tow do we share tt? 
by Patty Stringer 


On Mondays, | teach English at Good Shepherd's kindergarten. The children's faces 
light up and their enthusiasm for learning the English Language is strong. On 
Tuesdays, | am now teaching an English class to retired seniors, whose enthusiasm, 
while not as boisterous, is just as strong. As | encounter Local people daily, our 
conversations often Lead to the inevitable question, "bo you teach English one-on-one?" 
The hunger for English study here ts voractous. 

So | was thinking about that and speculating-- wouldn't it be wonderful if 
people of the world hungered for the good news as much as Taiwanese hunger for 
English? And, of course, the realization is that we do. Most people we meet everyday are 
hungering for something- security, validation, recognition- call it what you want but 
that hunger could all be satisfied by expressions of God’s Love. How do we share it with 
them? 

Last summer, while ow hiatus iw the WS., we saw a great bumper sticker. Now, 
normally, we don't go much for bumper sticker theology, but this one was really good. 
It read, "God bless the whole world. No exceptions.” This message made us want to stop 
that car avd meet this person! Wow-- wo exceptions! And, the fact is, God has blessed 
the whole world with the gift of Christ. Every encounter we have every day is an 
opportunity to share that love of God with each person we meet. The most valuable 
thing | have learned while living here is that essentially all people want the same 
thing-- to love and be loved. On the heels of a heated election that was charged with 
wasty rhetoric into a season that proclaims “peace on earth, good will to all people”, we 
must remember whose we are and what we are called to do. We are Goa's children and we 
are called to love all of God's childrew. No exceptions. The world is hungry for it. 


PRAYER FUR peste 


O GOD, 1TiS wOUR Wite TO HOLD BOTH 
HEAVEN AND EARTH Wl A SINGLE PEACE. 


LET THE DESIGN OF YOUR GREAT LOVE SHiNE 
ON THE WASTE OF OUR WRATHS AND SORROWS, 
AND GIVE PEACE 1 VOUR CHURCH, PEACE AMOnG 
NATIONS , PEACE tf OUR HOMES | AND PEACE 
IN OUR HEAT TS « 


THROUGH YOUR SON, JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD, 
AMEAI. 
Wes AQNUS DAY. ORG PRAVEY. FUE pea ewe OIG 


MET 2576 1/2 ow. 


Shalom, Heaven, and Eternal Life 
by Steven Schaufele, Ph.D. 


Where is Heaven? 

My students sometimes ask me if I 
expect to go to Heaven, or what I expect it 
to be like when I get there. And I tell them 
I don't expect to go to Heaven, I'm already 
in Heaven. Now, it doesn't bother me when 
my students ask me questions like this. 
They are young, and the overwhelming 
majority of them are not Christians, and it's 
hardly surprising that most of them should 
have very naive ideas about Christianity, and 
it's obviously part of my ministry, my witness 
to them to lovingly and patiently correct & 
enrich their understanding in this area as in 
others. But it disturbs me greatly when I 
encounter adult, intelligent, dedicated 
Christians who continue to maintain a 
childish notion that Heaven is a place to 
which one can go. 

If Heaven is a place, it should be 
possible in principle to measure its distance 
from any other place, whether we're talking 
about distance along the three dimensions 
of space or the fourth dimension of time or 
any other the other seven or however-many 
dimensions physicists are currently 
speculating on. It should be possible, in 
principle, to measure the distance from here, 
from where we are now, to Heaven. And 
therefore, it should be possible to say how 
far \ am from Heaven at this moment. 

But such an understanding is 
repudiated by Jesus' last words in the 
Gospel of Matthew, and indeed by His 
repeated assertions throughout the Gospels 
that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within/among you. Throughout His public 
ministry, Jesus kept insisting that Heaven is 
right here, that His hearers were standing in 
its presence, were in fact caught up in it 
while they were listening to Him. (Luke 10:9; 
Mark 1:15) 

There is a hymn for Ascension Day 
that asserts “The Heaven that hides Him 
from our sight knows neither near nor far; 
An altar candle sheds its light as surely as a 
star. And where His loving People meet to 
share the Gift Sublime, There stands He 
with unhurrying feet, there Heavenly 
splendors shine! The point is that, 

though 


it seems superficially as though Jesus has 
‘left’ us, this is not really true; Jesus has 
never left us; He is still here with us — just 
not as visibly as He was 2000 years ago. 

However, in response to my assertion 
that for me, Heaven is right here, that I am in 
Heaven now, some might protest, ‘Do you 
mean this is the best there is????” If we assume 
that by ‘Heaven’ we mean the ‘ideal state’, it 
stands to reason, at least in the minds of 
some, that to be ‘in Heaven’ must of itself 
be the be-all and end-all of human hope 
and human aspiration, the very best that any 
of us can desire. And here am I, claiming to 
be in Heaven right now — living in a body 
that, at 51 years of age, is definitely 
beginning to feel the pangs of incipient 
mortality, living a life that is appreciably far 
from ideal. Is this really the very best God 
has in store for me? Am I actually Dr. 
Pangloss, insisting that this is ‘the best of all 
possible worlds’? 

No way. The error here, I think, is 
assuming that Heaven is static, that it is 
unchanging. A lot of popular Christianity is 
concerned with ‘making us fit for Heaven’, 
with assuring that, in dying, by the end of 
our earthly lives, we achieve that state of 
Grace which is popularly referred to as 
‘going to Heaven’. And rightly so. But most 
of us, I imagine, have not given much 
thought to what our lives will be like after 
we've ‘died and gone to Heaven’. It's rather 
like the traditional conclusion to a fairy-tale: 
‘And they got married and lived happily ever 
after’, as though ‘getting married’, Le., going 
through a wedding ceremony, were the 
epitome of perfection and there's no way 
life can be improved beyond that point. But 
I think most married people — at least, 
most who would describe themselves as 
‘happily married’ — would agree with me 
that their lives now are a whole lot richer 
than when they got married, that they have. 
experienced a _ certain amount of 
improvement in quality of life in the years 
that have passed since their wedding. The 
wedding ceremony is a necessary transition 
into a new, fuller life, and we are right to 
celebrate it, to enthuse over it, and to 
congratulate the young couple that passes 
through it. But no way is a pair of 


newlyweds on the same level of richness of 
life as a couple who have lived through 30, 
40, 50 years of connubial joys & challenges. 
And so it is with Death. For a Christian 
believer, Death is a necessary transition 
from this mode of life to a new, greater 
mode of life, which latter mode is often 
popularly referred to as ‘Heaven’, but that is 
still “fe, and therefore by definition it 
involves growth and change. At the end of 
Hebrews 11 we are reminded of all the Old 
Testament saints who went to their deaths 
without receiving what had been promised 
them, because that ent was due 
later; they still had much learning and 

owing to do after they had died. This 
leads to the second Ruseading question | 
want to address here: 

How Long is Eternal Life? 

When I was in college, my best 
friend, Paul, once told me _ that his 
roommate had asked him, ‘Do you have to 
believe in Eternal Life in et to be a 
Christian” Paul's answer was ‘Yes’; he was 
telling me this because, after thinking 
about it awhile, he had come to the 
conclusion that his answer had been a 
mistake. Not because it was untrue but 
because it was misleading; to his roommate, 
‘Eternal Life’ meant merely ‘life such as one 
experiences right now, but without end’. 
For the Christian, ‘Eternal Life’ is not the 
same as ‘unending life’, and it is certainl 
very different from what we ordinarily think 
of as ‘ordinary life’. Indeed, in Lord of the 
Rings (1.2) Gandalf makes it clear that a 
mere unlimited extension of ‘ordinary life’ 
is not particularly desirable: ‘A mortal who 
keeps one of the Great Rings does not die, 
but he does not grow or obtain more life, 
he merely continues, until at last every 
minute is a weariness.’ 

I said a moment ago that Death is a 
necessary transition from this mode of life 
to a new, greater mode of life. In this 
respect, Death is very much like Birth. 
There is Life before Birth, and there is Life 
after Birth, and they are very different in 

ity. And if an unborn fetus could 
understand what Life after Birth is like, 
hann would probably find the concept very 
unpleasant; and indeed, Birth is a very 
traumatic experience. Given the vast 
differences between Life before and after 
Birth, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
Life after Death, if it exists at all, should 


be very different from Life before Death. 


The difference 
between pula life’ 


and ‘Eternal Life’ is 
not one of quantity 
but of quality. 


The difference between ‘ordinary life’ and 
‘Eternal Life’ is not one of quantity but of 
quality. While Eternal Life is indeed 
unending, that is merely a corollary, not part 
of its definition. Eternal Life is unending 
because, having the nature it does, it cannot 
end, it cannot be limited. 

What really distinguishes Eternal 
Life from ‘ordinary life’ is a quality that in 
Hebrew is called ‘Shalom’. This word is 
usually translated ‘peace’ but, again, it's not 
synonymous with our simplest 
understanding of that word. ‘Shalom’ 
doesn't mean ‘absence of conflict’, and if 
that's all we mean by ‘peace’ then ‘Shalom’ 
definitely doesn't mean that. 

Part of what is really meant b 

‘Shalom’ is what is covered by the Binglsh 
words ‘health’, ‘healing’, ‘wholeness’, and 
‘well-being’. But ‘Shalom’ also includes the 
notions of ‘salvation’ and ‘perfection’ — the 
perfection referred to in Matt. 5:48. It is a 
state in which one is free to become the 
best one can be, free of the limits and 
encumbrances that are characteristic of our 
fallen, sinful condition. It is a state to 
which we are admitted by the Grace of God 
through Baptism, and into which we grow 
as we conscientiously pursue the fulfillment 
of the Promise of the Kingdom of God. 
And as none of us can be snatched out of 
God's Hand (John 10: 28-29, Rom. 
8:38-39), we will continue growing, maturing 
in that state — coming closer to God and to 
our true Selves — forever. This is Eternal 
Life; this is Heaven. 
(Steven Schaufele is a member of The Episcopal 
Church of the Good Shepherd. He is a professor 
of Lingusstics at Soochow University, Taipei. He 
as from Urbana, Illinois and has been living in 
Taipei for six years.) 
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The Rt. Rev. David Lai, 
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news or views 


you would like © 


considered for 
this publication, 
please submit 
to: 


Patty Stringer at | 
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